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that., if any good could result from augmenting her
nominal revenue, 2,000,OOOZ. might be added to each
side of the account, and the gain by exchange might
be represented as 2,500,000/J.1 But unless the subject
is confused by unnecessary complications, nothing can
be more easy than to arrive at correct conclusions with
regard to the amount of the real revenue of India. It
has been already stated that the revenue, with the
exception of the sum of'504,208?., is derived from
land, opium, salt, excise, customs, and stamps, and
if, as has been done in the above table, the cost of
collecting each of these items of revenue is deducted
from their gross amount, the real revenue of India
is shown to be only 37,417,569?. The conclusion
which has been just arrived at as to the amount of

1 It is sometimes said that no harm can result from exhibiting
the Indian revenue at its gross instead of its net amount, because
the same course is adopted with regard to the English revenue and
expenditure. There is, however, such a fundamental difference between
the position of English and Indian finance, that a mode of exhibiting
revenue which may be perfectly suited to the one country is altogether
unsuited to the other. Thus the difference between the gross and net
revenue of England is much smaller than the difference between the
gross and net revenue of India. In 1877 the gross revenue of England
was 78,565,036Z., and its net revenue was not less than 68,000,000^.
Many of the items of receipt which in India are balanced by a larger
corresponding expenditure represent in England important sources of
revenue. Thus, the Post Office, as has been shown, causes to India a
loss of about 65,0002., while it yields in England a net revenue of
more than 2,000,000^., after allowing for the cost of the packet
service.